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programs have accomplished in the last decade and how they can be 
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effectiveness of State and local approaches to implementing Title I 
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neglected poor and disadvantaged students. (Authcr/KE) 
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EXECUTIVESUMMARY 



Compensatory education is ouq of the Nation's most important efforts to 
equalize educational opportunity. The concept stems from the recognition 
that children from disadvantaged backgrounds frequently do not enjoy the 
same educational benefits as their peers. Many attend schools in districts that 
have low overall revenues or high concentrations of disadvantaged families. 
Such circumstances place special strains on the schools and adversely affect 
the general development of pupils. Compensatory education is intended to 
ease those problems by providing disadvantaged children with additional 
services to help them complete their education on more equal terms. 

The legislative authority for compensatory education came from Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) subtitled "lu 
Act to strengthen and improve educational quality and educational opportu- 
nities." Tlie most important source of compensatory education funds, TiMe I 
has channeled billions of Federal dollars to States and school districts for 
compensatory programs. 

Congress had three purposes in mind when it enacted" Title 1. First, it 
sought to provide additional financial assistance to school districts serving 
large numbers of students from low-income families and to the schools with 
the greatest number of such students. Second, Congress sought to fund 
special services for low-achieving children in schools wnth low revenue levels. 
And third. Congress intended Title I programs to contribute to the cognitive, 
social, and emotional development of participating students. 

Since 1965, the Federal Government has provided between SI billion and 
billjon a year to States and local education agencies for compensatory 
education programs. Representing 34% of all Fcderai expenditures in 
elementary and secondary education. Title I is the largest Federal education 
program for young students. While Title I accounts for only 3% of the total 
monies spent nationally on elementary and secondary education, in some of 
the Nation's poorest school districts it accounts for almost one-third of their 
per-pupil expenditures. 

The amount of money that a school district receives under Title I depends 
on the number of children age 5 to I 7 whose families live under the poverty 
line; the number of children receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC); and the numbe r of children in federally supported foster 
homes or institutions for neglected or delinquent children. Within the district, 
Federal regulations also direct Title I monies to schools in the poorest areas! 
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In writiiiii the ciKiblin^ Icui r:u;t. Cuiiiircss chose lo s;!vc States aiul schoi)! 
districls wide latitude in establ: loeal eonipciisatoi \* k dueati()i>i pruiiiani.s. 
}-\)r example, a 1*^^74 Senate rep* it -.otes thai "local olTicials are cliarucd with 
developing local solutions to meci i :cir sfyeclHc needs." 

The school ilistricts take the initiative in desi^niiiL? local prouranis and in 
identi tying which students are to receive special services. Con^pcnsainry 
education funds are inost l're(.|ueiitly used I'or special instruction, but local 
coninninities also may use monies t'orsuch auM!iar\ services as food, metlical 
care, and psychoK^gical counsejing. 

TheNIESaidy 

Tlie impetus for the National ijistitute of l-ducation (Ml- 1 stutly came 
from tlie liducatioii Anieniliiients of i*')74 (Public Law^)3-3SO), which 
directed the Institute \o conduct a comprehensive study of compensatory 
education programs, including those financetl by the States, Congress 
requested this 3-year study in order lo gather information that would lielp 
them in considering legislation t^) leauthori/c Title I. 

In requesting the study, Congress essentially waiited answers to two 
cjuestions, Tirsi, what have compensatory edueatit)n programs acet)mphshctl 
over the last decatle ' Second, how can et)mpensalory education programs be 
imprt)ved? 

To answer the tlrst ijuestion, the Nil: study examined whetlier existing 
Title I programs liave met the origi'nai intentit)ns of Congress, 

To determine how conipensiftory educaiit)n niight be improved, NIH 
researchers investigated the relali|e effectiveness o\' different State and k)cal 
approaches to implementing Titljb I, They studied tSie relationships hetwc-jij 
improved academic performance and sucii elements of instruction as 
individualized learning and class jji/.e. Researchers alst) considered the possible 
effect of other methods of allocjiting funds {on the basis ot acliicvenient test 
scores, tor example), and they examined alternative way^ ot' organizing 
Federal, State, ami local etTorts tt) make compensatory programs work better, 

Harlier national evaluations of Title I offer] tocuscd solely on children's 
academic performance, Mt)re recent selective evaluatit)ns tended to isolate 
reading programs, and measure the impact t)f ct)mpensatory education by 
gauging the effectiveness of reading instruction. However, Title Ts ultimate 
succesr depends upon its aoility to distribute funds and deliver services to its 
eligible students. Consequently, Congress has shown strong interest in 
learning wlio benefits from Title i; funds and services. 
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MI-.V e\uiiiin:itio-i ol' Til]*.^ I was designed Id enable Congress to judge 
u!iethc. liic jirui'iaiJi m:i> met e;ieh of three objectives: the allocation of 
luiuis, (he dehvcr> o( sciviccs, aiul the des'elopnient ol' children. 

The v)verull NU" s'lidy consisted oC 35 research projects. Tliose projects 
iiKhided :x National Survey of Compensatory iiducation , special denionslra- 
tioii projects ui 13 school districts, and a lUunber of detailed ease studies of 
particular aspects of the Title I program. In accordance with the study 
mandate. Mi: submitted an inierini report in and a second report- 

acluaHy a series of" six reports in the !all of \977, Other reports will be 
issued in the fall of I 'ns. 



Title Is Effeciiveness in Distributing Money 

Ml', gathered information i)n wlietlier Tide I funds are actualiydistributed 
as Congress intend;.'d, Tiie origin:d legislation specified that funds were 
intended to fielp disUicts provide seivices to areas with concentrations of 
low-income lamtlies. The number of children living in poverty would 
deteriTiine iW: amount of nuMu y a district received and also the eligibility of a 
particular school f(u- funds. 

At the same time. Congress decided that funds should be j:pent only for 
children who are clearh low achieving. School administrators and teachers 
sekct children at the individual sclu)ol level t)n (lie basis of their educational 
iK-eds. IJntii TiUe i resources reach the schotvL the focus is on f:)mily income: 
Hire re after, it is on studei:ii achievemenl. ' 

Ml-\s analysis of the disf rihutionai effects of the Title i [J^mula indicates 
that the formula gejierally meets the purpose intended by/Congress: Title I 
directs funds to areas with concentrations uf children from low-income 
lamHies, However, the poorest counties and districts ofteii receive less moneys' 
than do ricfier areas for each of the children countedM\)r Title 1 purposes, 
Shis is be cause Title 1 aliocation.s are wvigiued by 'the average per-pnpil 
expenditure (APIM-) for tlic Sta^.c, ami very poor areas are often found in 
low-spending States, 

More specilleally, Wli found that: 

• Overall, the larger the number of poor children in a district, the larger 
its allocati(MK 

The largest proportion n\' Title ! mo lie y is directed to central cities, 
rural areas, uud places with liighy prt)portions of minority group 
children. ^ 

• Tlie share of Title I funds going to counties in the South and in the 
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Niiildlc Atlantic States is lari;cr than the coiiiiiies' sliaie of tlie 
scht)()l-aize(l populalion. In fhe Soiitii, this is a result uT the lc^ioI^s 
heavy eonceiitraiioiis o\ low-income chiklreii: in the Middle Atlantic 
States, it results both from the numbers of low-income and other 
fornuila-oliiiible children and from a relatively high level of educational 
expen Ji^ureS- 
• Urban and Northeastern counties receive the most money for each 
fornuila-eligiblL' child: rural Southern counties, the least. This reflects 
the wei^htini; of allocations accordin,u to State APPM. 

• Althouiih Title 1 fundiiiii constitutes only 3^^* of jll spending on 
elementary and secondary education on a national level, it may account 
for one-third t)f the t'unding in the ver>' poorest school districts. 



^ Title I and Other Educatic.i Aid 

NI'L compared the effectiveness of Title 1 to other Federal and State 
education programs that direct funds to places with the lowest income 
populatiivMs and the nost limited tax bases. Nil: sought to determine which 
program, had the greatest effects (jii educational spending at the local level. 

Title I aid per pupil in the lowest income school districts is 5!4 times as 
great as Title I aid per pupil in the higliest income tlistiicts. This makes Title 1 
aid mure rcdistributive with respect to income than any other Federal 
program of education aid to jurisdictions or than State aid overall. Title 1 also 
pr^jvides slightly more money to districts with small k)cal tax bases than to 
districts able to provide higli levels of local spending, and it is thus more 
^Oxjuali/ing than other Federal aid within States. 

/ Finally, NIF found that Title I is superior to other Federal or State 
/ lunding programs in terms of its capacity tt) increase educational spending at 
the local level, rather than being used to replace local e.vpendiuires. A higher 
proportion of Title I dollars represents net atlditions tt) district expenditures 
than is the case with other Federal or State education aid. 

At the within-district level. Title 1 is less focused, and the funds are not 
concentrated solely on the lowest inct)me schools. There are strong pressures 
to increase the numbers of schools being served, and a nimiber of 
procedures some of them statutory and others embodi;?d in regulations 
have greatly increased school districts' flexibility in identifying schools to 
receive Title I services. Though each of the sources of nexibiljiv can be , seen 
as desirable in itself, taken together they gieatly reduce the concentration of 
Title I funds. 
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Alternative Funding Formulas 



Mi-. w;is ;iskcd to consider whcilicr or not other definitions of poverty 
would lead to a belter metliod of allocating resources to the schools. The 
current t'oriiiula could he revised by raising the level of poverty upwards or by 
tying it to average family income. Today, a family of four is considered poor 
when it lives on an income of $5,800. This figure could be adjusted so that 
poverty is defined as \25["r or 1 507r of the current index, or as SQ'l of 
median famil>' income. 

NH- examined the implications of these and other proposed changes for 
Ti:le I funding. It conchided that if Congress raised the poverty level, the 
proportion uf (hose now identified as poor in large cities and in the South 
would decline. This, in turn, would mean that these areas would receive less 
Title I support. 

In 1974, some members of the House of Representatives expressed 
considerable interest in using data from achievement test scores to allocate 
funds to States, school districts, and schools. Nil: studied the feasibility of 
this approach and its probable implications. First, it looked at alternative 
ways to collect achievement data and the cost of doing so. Second. NIE tried 
to estimate wliere funds might be distributed if allocations were based on 
achievement scores. Third, Nil: conducted several demonstration projects in 
which sclu)ol districts were given waivers from the. usual rules governing the 
allocation of funds to schools. These projects allowed Ml: to observe what 
might happen if districts relied t)n achievement data in identifying eligible 
schools and students. 

Nlli^s researcii led it to conclude that it is not possible al present to use 
achievement data to allocate funds to all Stat^'.. and districts. However, a new 
national testing program, which would produce enough data for achievement 
allocations to the States, could be ready in 3 years. Such a program would 
cost S7.2 million over a 3-year period. A ter.ting program that could be used 
to allocate funds directly to each school district on the basis of the number of 
low achieving children in the district would probably cost as much as 
S.>3 million over a 3-ycar period. However, the additional expenditures 
required for c- ich State to allocate funds to districts on the basis of staiewidc 
tests would be far less. 

Nlh s, analysis indicates that a change to an achievement-based allocation 
system would have iittle effect on the amounts of money received by each of 
the lour P"'.ajor census regions. However, many States would experience 
changes in their funding. MI: estimates that 23 States woulcl experience 
changes of more than 1 5% in their share of funds. 

The data also indicate that certain kinds of school districts, such as/ 

■- . . . .. / 



dislricts wiili laiiio miiiitvrs ol niinorilv stiidLMUs. woukl probabK- ^s.un iiiulor 
:rn acliicwnion f-t>.isL'ii allticaiion s>stein. wlwlc noiu.ioti opolitai^ areas would 
piohably lose funds if aLiiicvoniont LiiUMia were suhslituled for poverty 
criteria. Urban and subiirliaii districts in some areas would be likely to gain 
tund.s. while those in other areas would be likely lo lose. On the average, 
cities and suburbs would gain, bui not significantly. 

Demonstration Projects- 

The 'Menionstration projects/' in which rules governnig funds allocation 
were waived, involve sciioo! districts lor ilie period 1^^75-7S. NMli was 
interested in learnnig exactly what districts might do if they were not 
required to allocate funds under die existing Title 1 framework, and 
particularly, what would be the effeci^ of an\' decision to allocate on the 
basis of achievement. Districts applying tor this study gave numerous reasons 
tor wanting to waive existing regulations. Many wanted to allocate funds 
dnectU' to both schools and students on the basis of educational disadvantage 
because they felt that tiie current formula denied services to some low 
achievers. Others wanted to continue serving students no longer eligible for 
services under existing ruies because desegregation programs had altered 
attendance patterns. Still others wished to eliminate the stignia of Title las a 
program l\)r poor or minority students. 

l^-^indmgs trom the demonstration program have led MI: to conclude that 
most districts could use achievement scores to allocate funds without facing 
any major technical problems. The change to achievenient criteria, eonibined 
with niore restrictive student eligibility criteria in many schools, enabled 
participating districts to select low-achicvmg children more directly dian tlity 
had previi)usly. During the demonstration, the proportion of poor children in 
the Title I population decreased, while the proportion of low-achieving 
children increased. The percentage of minority children among Title 1 pupils 
remained ::bout the same. 

(■or the most part, districts receiving waivers served ir.ore children, 
althougli they spent less per child. This means an increase in the absolute 
mimbers of poor and minority children served as well as in the number of 
low-achieving children. The increase in numbers of children served was 
substantial for all gro'.^p.s but most dramatic for the !ow-ac!iieving group. 

However, in order to serve additional children, the demonstration districts 
slightly reduced the intensity of services provided for each child. Althougii 
ch.ildren iti these distTicts spent jess time in compensatory instruction than 
they had bet\)re, districts did not make fundamental changes in their 
approach to compensatory instruction. The nature of Title I services the size 
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i>t iho instructional jJiroiip and tlio ciirJificaliotr^ of the toacliing staff was 

Based on (ho research findings, it is clear that each district has a model of 
the "appropriate" structure of a compensatory programs and resisted 
downgrading this model by, for example, substantially increasing group size 
or hiring less expensive staff. In many cases, districts used funds from sources 
other than the basic Title 1 grant in order to maintain the quality of their 
progran). It is likely that these additional funds would not be available over 
an extended period of lime. Therefore, if districts continued to serve 
increased numbers of Title I students for a iUimber of years, the reduction in 
intensity of services would pmbably be greater than that observed in the 
demonstration districts. 



Services Provided by Title I Funding 

Senices to Students. Because very little detailed information was available on 
the ]iature of the services' being provided with Title I funds, NIE conducted a 
large-scale National Survey of Compensatory Education. The results showed 
that M out of 10 school districts receive Title I funds, These funds are used 
mostly in elementary grades and provide compensatory education services to 
20''^ of the Nation's elementary school students, or 6 million children. 
Three-fourths of the funds are used to provide Instructional services. Title I 
programs today focus on instruction to a far greater degree ihi^u in the early 
days of compensatory education, School district personnel have told NII£ that 
they believe t'lis strong emphasis on basic skills, which is encouraged by 
Federal officials, is appropriate. 

Title i regulations are flexible, enough to permit districts to fund 
noninstructional se-vices, and some local districts feel the need for compensa- 
tory education programs that can provide medical care, counseling, and food. 
Most districts use less than 5';v of their Title I funds for such services. The 
only 'loninstructional services to receive a growing share of Title I funds are 
those activities related to the parent advisory councils (PAC), througii whicii 
parents help shape and plan Title 1 programs. 

The ML-; survey dcmonj^trated thai Title I provides important services that 
represent real additions to the level of educational expenditures in districts 
receiving funds. Districts might have used Title 1 funds to pay for services that 
they would have provided even without Title 1, Since they have not done so, 
it seems that the recjuirements imposed by Title 1 on the schools' use of funds 
have been effective in ei^suring that supplementary services are really 
provided. 
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T\pes of Senices. lii LAaininiiiu how Tillc I iidds to liic cJiiL:nii)ii uf 
lUmi.LijtatiiiL! vliiUiicii. Ml. ic^lmicIilms ov)licLtcd iiiroriiuiiioii on class si/.o. 
Iiiiic spLMii in inslruclioii. tcaciicr i]UaiinL'atii)iis. and the dcj^rce to.which 
conipcnsatoiA ediicalion insliiiclioii is individuah/cd. Wliile Nllfs invcstiiza- 
lioii covLMcd only a limited nnnihcr oi' districts, the results were enLuuraLiinii 
in all I'uur of ihese areas: 

• Class si/es weie small. averaiiiiiL: students in ei)mpensat.or\ leadiiiLi 
and 12 students in niatliematics and laiis^uaue arts, hi contrast, the 
re^iuiar classes attended h\ Inle I students had an averaize class si/.e ol' 

• (\)inpen>aloi\ edticalion students sjient an averaizo of 5': hours per 
week ill special msi ruction. Tinie spent in compensator) readiiii: 
instruction aveiaued of the total instructional time. For langua.ize 
arts and mat luMiia tics, the equivalent t'iizures were 22'' and 27' 
lospc'ctivel) . 

• Teachers uivniu conipensy i.ory instruction to students ofieii had special 
tiaininL. I-or example, hi'': of th.e professional teachers Iiad graduate 
trainin;: iie\iind i bachelor's dei^iee. and '■.^2''' specialized in one subject. 

• .\lan\ school districts attempted to individiiali/e their instruction, 
althouiih iew offered instri:ction that ciUild be considered indlvidiial- 
i/ed in all .espects. Teacher aides pla\'ed an important role in 'Title I 
proizrarns and were used to helfi schools provide inore individuali/.ed 
atientior^ to children. More than half the aiuos employed lUitionwide 
are paid from Title I funds. 

Iitlel proLirains seem to he designed in wa\s tiial can help students 
achieve moie in school. litle 1 stUilents nsuall> sj)eihl more time in basic skills 
instruction than do classmates wlu> are not in ccMnjiensaloiy pi(\Lirain... Also, 
they aie tauiint in MiKiller L:ioups. often by specially trained staff. On the 
. oilier hamT-the i|ualn'. and intensity id" Title I services are not uniformly liiizli 
in the I4.(J()() school distiicts leceiviiiL: compensator)- funds. In some ciistricts, 
coinponsatoi\ education students receive less reading instructicjii than tlo 
n«Mi-litIe 1 students. Mi^rc ver. in some districts, there is iitlie evidence of 
clear piaimiiiL: cu" specific insuuciional goals. 'The absence of such planning 
lends to lessen liile Ts effectiveness in helping children to learn. ^ 

Extent of Services. NIT ftuind tliat even iiv school districts with well-designed 
and carefully inanagcd.,programs. many eligible children remain unserved.' The 
National .Survey found that only 6(V;; of the children determined eliginle by 
scho(d districts lecgive service.s. If tiie Congress does not fund Title 1 at its full 
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iiiilhui i/ci! \c\c\. cacli uis[[ic;'s aiiiiiKil LMmikMnciil is iclIiuwI ;iLCorUni^^ lo :i 
Loniplcx iniiiuila. bjWLM appmpiKiiiPiis jIIclI the iiiunhei ol students >lmvl\I. 

Beciiusc ul this liiiiifcJ tiiiuhnj. most sch(U)l districts lUii serve only 
ehiklreii who seoie far hch)\v ihe 50tli percent ile in achievenicnt. Students 
whose pcrt'orinaT^ee is just below average and who iniLiht achieve at average v)r 
ahove-average levels it the\ received special services usually arc not included. 
Siniilarl\\ retainini! children in the pro^^rani after tliey bcLjin to n7:ike 
achicvenieni :'ains is otten inipossihle f^ecause there are children with greater 
needs awaiting services. 

These piohlenis are particularly scv^tc in districts with the highest 
conceniratioiis of puor children, Althoimli these districts receive larger Title i 
iirants tiian do more aftlueni districts. ihe\- iienerallN receive less money for 
each pooi child f)ecause the\ in States with low average expenditures and 
lower allocations. These districts can .serve only a very limited proportion of 
their low-achieving students. 

Finally, less than 1"^ of all high .school students receive Title i services, 
although tliL program was designed tor i)oth elementary and secondary 
students. Relativel\- few private school students receive Title I services, and 
those students receive considerahl\ less time in instruction than do public 
school studen ts. 

Effects on Student .Xehievenient. In the past there has been little e^ ;dence 
that coinpensatoiy educati(Ui programs have had any ctVect on student 
development. However, NIi:\ tnuliiigs demonstrate that compensatory 
instruction can have a considerable etTcct on learning. 

Ml: examined the relative effectiveness of different instructional tech- 
niques ifi ordei to identify promising appioacliLS and to o.sliiiiate the 
potential of coni[)ensat ory educati(Mi if tunds were used well. The Mi: 
Instiuclional Dimensioi^.s stnd\- (iOS) tocused especially ow individuali/.ed 
lechniques, the amount of time students spent in instr'iction, and whether 
instruction occurred in the student's regular classroom or in a ^'piillout" 
setting. S'^ that the results ot" ditterent apiMoaches could be compared, the 
piogranis selecteu tor study varied considerabl\* in these respects. 

The preliminary results of the study siiowed no dramatic ditVerences 
among various instructional metlu)ds. aithougii they indicated that I si graders 
did better when taught in their own classrooms and contlrmed the 
importance of time spent in inst ruction and on specific learning tasks. 
Overall, the results showed that ihc child ten made signitlcant acliieveiTicnt 
gains. For example, 1st graders in the sample made average gains of 
12 months in reading and 11 months in mathematics during the 7-month 
period between fall and spring testing, a gain equivalent to a 12- and 15-point 
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rise in then pcrcLMiiiie scores. Thud graders gained S nionilr, in reading anti 
12 in niaiiieinatics. a percentile gain of 7 and 15 points. These gains are 
considerably greater than those found in previous evaluations, which have 
, tended to :lnd at best a niontli-per-inonth gain. IDS results suggest that 
compensatory instruction can meet with significant success. 

However. NIL" cannot conclude that all conipensator>' education students 
are gaining as nuicli as those who participated in the Instruct'.ona! Dimensions 
stud\-. The classrooms in that study were not a random sample, but were 
selected for their instructional characteristics. Altliougli the programs were 
operatin;' in a cross-seciion of school districts, they were probably b'Mter 
implemented and more stable than average Title I pro::rams. 

hi general, Mi:\s findings do not show that Title I instruction is effective 
everywhere or tiiat past problems with iJie quality and stability of 
instruction-'! services have been solved. But the results do indicate that school 
districts can create (he conditions necessary to make compensator\' iiislruc- 
titMKil services et'fecti',e. 

Administration of Title I 

To ■ understand how Title I is n'.anaged by Federal, State, and local 
idministrators, Mli investigated both the administrative anu legal frLimework 
ol the program. Management of Title I is complex because it involves three 
bycis of government: Federal, Stat:, ar ,1 k;cal. While the Federal Govern- . 
ment exercises leadership in carrying oui a program legislated by ihc 
Congress, the principal responsibilities for ensuring that Congressional 
intentions are met reside with the States and the districts. MI.: researchers- 
look at how this process was affected by the legal framework of Title I and 
by different management practices. 

Federal Requirements. Much of the legal framework is concerned with 
rcijuirements governing tfie use ot' Federal funds at the local level. Program 
developmeni reijuirements are designed to ensure tliat districts provide 
liigh-tjuality services to participating students. 

ML sought to determine if the legal framework ' governing the use of 
Title I Unids was con.sistent. necessary, and clear. In general, it ccMicluded 
that: 

• The legal framework is consistent. The framework includes the statute 
passed by the (\)ngress, the regulations prepared by the U.S. Office of 
FducatKin (OF), and letters of ailvice sent by OF to States and school 
diitricls. In generaK neither the regulations nor the letters of advice 
conflict with the statute or with each other. 
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The funds allocation requirements appear necessary if the Congressional 
goal of providing special services to educationally disadvantaged 
children is to be met. Tliese requirements are designed to restrict the 
ways in which school districts may use funds to ensure that the funds 
are allocated to schools in the poorest c^reas and used to supplement, 
not replace, local expenditures. The regulations assist districts in 
resisting pressure to use Title I funds for general education or for tax 
relief. 

The program development requirements are not necessai-y in the same 
sense, because districts have no incentives to deliver poor services. 
However, program development requirements do provide a model for 
district planning. Tliey are. also llexible enougli to enable school 
districts -to develop widely different programs to meet the needs of 
educatic.nally disadvantaged children in their community. 

The legal framework is not, however, as clear as it could be. State and 
local officials look to he legal framework for guidance in resolving 
technical and administrative difficulties. Since the language of the 
framework is not always clear, some confusion exists about the exact 
interpretation of specific requirements. Tliis lack of clarity has serious 
consequences, because Title I coordinators who misunderstand the legal 
framework are likely either to violate its requirements or to adopt 
unduly restrictive policies. Foi; example, some Statej; and districts have 
planned their programs more conservatively than the law or the 
regulations require in order to avoid being charged with violations 
during program audits, hi some areas the provision of special services in 
the regular classroom is forbidden and students are pulled out of class 
for their compensatory instruction, but Title 1 does not require or 
encourage either *'pulloiit" or "in-class" programs. 

In general. Federal management appears to be fundamentally sound, 
and the efforts of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) to see that regulations are observed are appropriate. These 
effoits consist of program review visits each year by OE officials to a 
few districts and fiscal audits by HEW auditors in a^'few others. The 
results of these site visits and audits can provide guidance • even to 
districts that are not visited. Tlfis system does not require a massive 
Federal enforcement effort, nor does it place heavy burdens on tlie 
States or the districts. Some technical problems do remain; for the most 
part, these involve the procedures required to decide whether services 
are unambiguously ''supplementary." 

Title I administration is probably better now than it ha:: been at any 
time since the program was enacted in 1965. Congressional action in 
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1970 and subsequent redrafting of regulations have made the legal 
framework far more specific with regard to the use of funds. This has 
obviously benefited those children the program is intended to serve. 
For example, early evaluations pointed out that children in target 
populations were not consistently given special, cr additional, services. 
Today, most local officials know they cannot use Title I money as 
general aid. 

The Role of the States: States must attend to many management details if 
they are to ensure that Title I works as the Congress intended. First, the State 
Department of Education must approve the applications for Title I assistance 
sent by local districts. This process requires that State education administra- 
tors carefully review each district's application and ensure that it complies 
with the legal framework established by the Federal Government and 
interpreted and augmented by the State. After applications are approved, the 
State distributes Title I funds to tlfe school districts. During the school year, 
the State provides the districts with technical assistance in designing a- 
program, monitors the districts' activities and enforces compliance. Because 
State Title I personnel have the authority to take action if guidelines are 
being violated, the States play a key role in making Title I programs work in 
local school districts. 

In studying how States administer Title 1, NIE learned that State practices 
vary greatly. The States differ not only in the wuys they communicate 
information to the districts, but also in the ways they provide technical 
assistance and monitor and enforce compliance. The NIE study found two 
major reasons for these differences. 

First, many States are unclear about their exact responsibilities and 
authority in several areas, particularly tliose related to auditing and penalizing' 
districts by withholding money. This reflects the fact that the legal 
framework of the program is often unclear and underlines the need for 
improvement in this area. Second, State resources available to admjnister 
Title I vary, as do decisions about the best use of those resources. For 
example, while some States use most of their administrative money for staff, 
• others us^ substantial amounts to pay for consultants or to cover indirect 
costs such as bookkeeping and computer time. NIE research suggests that 
States using a smaller portion of their Title I administrative money for staff 
were generally less active and less effective in dealing with some of the 
difficulties encountered by local^school districts. 

State Compensatory Education Programs 

The final issue NIE examined was the relationship of Title I compensat^)ry 
programs to those designed and funded by the States. Almost a third of the 
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States have such programs: they provide a signitlcant le^ei of additional 
funding for compensatory services. 

In general. State programs follow the pattern of Title I, although some 
alternative funding patterns have been developed. These programs target 
funds to the same types of pupils and provide the same types of services as 
does Title I. When States tried to guarantee that fiinds were used for 
supplementary services rather than for general aid or txx relief. State 
programs were found to rely on a system of monitoring and sanctions similar 
to Title I. To implement their system, most States also depend on staff 
funded from the Title 1 administrative set-aside. 

State programs do not offer a better way of guaranteeing the supple- 
mentary services mandated by Title L While some of the technical features 
miglit be desirable in the l^ederal program, the State programs do not suggest 
models for fundamental changes jn Title I. 

Because the Education Amendments of 1974 (Public Law 93-380) 
permitted the waiver of comparability requirements for State compensatory 
education programs, most States do not perceive serious tensions between 
State and Federal requirements, histead, some State coordinators tlnd Title 1 
c useful as a model and as a source of help in protecting State compensatory 
funds from use as general aid. 

In general. State programs provide services that complement and augment 
Title I programs. Their continued growth is not assured since compensatory 
programs must compete with other claims for State and local funds. States 
that have established their own compensatory programs generally can call on 
greater financial resources than those that have not. Without Federal 
legislative action to provide inc^^ntives, it is unlikely that many more States 
will initiate major compensatory education programs. 

Summary 

NIE research suggests that Title I has succeeded in providing additional 
educational services to those students whom the schools usually serve least 
well. Moreover, State and local educators told NIE researchers that Title I has 
helped reverse a historical pattern of American education and hu. ncouraged 
State and locar districts to commit their own resources to previously 
neglected poor and disadvantaged students. 
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